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SERMON. 


2 Chronicles,  XXXI.  21. 

AND  IN  EVERY  WORK  THAT  HE  BEGAN  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  GOD,  AND  IN  THE  LAW,  AND  IN  THE  COMMANDMENTS,  TO  SEEK 
HIS  GOD,  HE  DID  IT  WITH  ALL  HIS  HEART,  AND  PROSPERED. 

The  complete  and  undisguised  heartiness,  of 
purpose  and  action,  which  in  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture is  said  to  have  characterized  Hezekiah,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  seems  ever  and 
necessarily  to  be  a characteristic  of  the  best  among 
men.  Courage,  constancy,  candor  and  generosity 
are  all  included  in  the  idea  of  this  heartiness ; and 
in  our  moral  nature  there  are  no  higher  qualities 
than  these.  A man  of  heartiness  is  a bold  man ; 
he  throws  himself  into  his  work  without  fear,  and 
without  looking  round  too  cautiously  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  popular  or  unpopular,  safe  or  danger- 
ous, for  his  heart  is  in  it,  and  he  follows  his  heart. 
He  is  a constant  and  persevering  man ; he  cleaves 
to  his  work,  and  will  not  forsake  it,  nor  slacken  his 

efforts  to  accomplish  it,  because  it  may  be  difficult, 
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and  protracted,  and  seemingly  tedious ; for  to  him  it 
is  never  tedious,  and  he  will  see  it  through,  to  its  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful  termination  — and  if  it  have 
no  termination  he  will  abide  by  it  always.  He  is  an 
open,  honest  and  candid  man ; he  appears  in  his 
work  without  a veil,  for  he  is  not  ashamed  of  his 
wrork,  nor  of  his  heart  which  is  in  it ; a disguise  is 
irksome  to  him,  he  cannot  wear  it ; he  welcomes  all 
the  light  which  may  come,  to  shine  upon  his  work, 
and  to  shine  upon  him.  He  is  a generous  man, 
open-minded  and  open-handed ; he  will  take  no 
mean  advantage,  even  in  conflict ; his  heart  is  large, 
and  he  is  not  sparing  of  his  efforts,  his  time,  his 
strength,  his  means,  in  the  work  to  which  his  heart 
is  given.  If  there  be  a higher  quality  than  those 
which  I have  mentioned,  it  is  humility,  true  humil- 
ity ; and  this  too  may  well  be  included  in  our  idea 
and  description  of  heartiness  ; for  the  good  thoughts 
and  feelings,  wTords  and  acts  which  are  poured  forth 
spontaneously  and  on  all  sides  from  this  fount  of 
heartiness,  are  inconsistent  with  the  pride  which  lifts 
itself  up,  and  the  selfishness  which  shuts  itself  up, 
but  harmonize  with  and  imply  humility. 

The  result  and  reward  of  this  heartiness  is  suc- 
cess. The  man  who  begins  and  carries  on  his 
works  thus  with  all  his  heart,  prospers.  The  works 
themselves,  in  all  likelihood,  will  issue  prosperously. 
They  do  not  often  go  uncrowned.  There  is  a power 
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in  heartiness,  which  overcomes  all  usual  obstacles, 
warming  and  melting  coldness,  inspiring  dullness, 
shaming  into  flight  or  silence  envy  and  malice,  stem- 
ming and  turning  opposition,  bending  the  stubborn- 
ness of  outward  circumstance.  But  even  though 
the  works  may  fail,  the  man  prospers.  He  prospers 
in  the  conviction  that  he  has  done  what  he  could. 
He  prospers  above  all  in  the  love  which  he  wins  from 
men.  In  this  he  succeeds,  and  it  is  eminent  suc- 
cess. Nothing  gains  human  hearts  like  this  abun- 
dant heartiness.  He  gathers  into  his  barn  a full 
and  ripe  harvest  of  good  opinions,  earnest  and  affec- 
tionate sympathies,  and  though  other  ends  may  be 
lost,  he  is  a prosperous  man. 

I might  say  more  of  the  merits  and  effects  of  this 
heartiness,  but  it  is  rather  my  duty  and  solemn  pleas- 
ure to  illustrate  it  on  this  occasion,  as  far  as  I am 
able,  by  a sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  one  who 
was  numbered  but  a few  days  ago  with  this  congre- 
gation, but  is  now  with  the  congregation  of  the 
departed  — Mr.  Johiv  Lowell  — a man,  if  there 
ever  was  one,  of  a large,  warm,  kind  and  true  heart. 

He  was  the  son  of  Judge  John  Lowell  — who  is 
yet  remembered  by  some  now  present,  and  has 
been  heard  of  by  all  — and  was  born  in  Newbury  - 
port,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1769.  Soon  after  the 
town  and  harbor  of  Boston  were  evacuated  by  the 
British  troops  and  fleet  in  the  year  1776,  his  father 
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removed  to  this  place  with  his  family ; where  he 
occupied  the  house  which  then  stood  directly  op- 
posite to  the  front  of  our  Chapel,  and  which  was 
afterwards  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late  Samuel 
Eliot,  Esq.,  who  was  in  early  life  the  friend  of  the 
father,  and  till  his  death  the  friend  and  client  of  the 
son.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  at  first  sent  to 
the  neighboring  Latin  School,  then  under  the  care 
of  the  celebrated  Master  Lovell,  but  was  afterwards 
placed  at  Andover  Academy,  where  he  was  fitted  for 
college,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson. 
With  regard  to  his  general  standing  and  character  at 
this  seminary,  one  of  his  fellow  pupils,  the  Hon. 
Judge  Putnam,  has  written  to  me  thus:  “He  was 
certainly  among  the  best  scholars.  Upon  occasional 
exhibitions  he  was  put  forward  to  support  the  credit 
of  the  Academy,  as  exhibiting  the  best  attainments 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  I must  say  that  I do  not  recol- 
lect an  individual  who  has  impressed  my  mind  and 
affections  with  such  uniformity,  since  the  days  of 
our  boyhood.  He  was  as  frank,  ardent,  generous 
and  pure  then,  as  he  has  been  ever  since  you  have 
known  him.” 

Soon  after  he  had  completed  the  thirteenth  year 
of  his  age,  he  entered  Harvard  University,  in  March, 
1783.  Among  the  forty-five  members  composing 
his  class,  of  whom  the  late  Chief  Justice  Parker  was 
one,  he  took  a high  rank  as  a scholar.  Not  only 
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were  his  classical  attainments  more  than  respecta- 
ble, but  he  evinced  great  aptitude  for  mathematical 
studies ; and  the  argumentative  powers  for  which 
he  was  subsequently  distinguished,  were  at  this 
early  period  developed  and  acknowledged*  Nor 
must  the  statement  be  omitted,  that  his  moral  char- 
acter, during  his  college  life,  which  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  a peculiarly  trying  term,  was,  as  it  had 
been,  and  ever  continued  to  be,  pure  and  unim- 
peached. He  was  graduated  in  regular  course,  in 
1786. 

Immediately  on  leaving  college,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  under  the  auspices  of  his  father ; 
happy  certainly  in  this,  that  he  was  planted  in  the 
light  of  the  parental  eye,  so  well  fitted  and  full  of 
genial  influence  as  it  was  to  foster  and  bring  into 
ripeness  the  promising  blossoms  of  his  spring-time ; 
happy  that  his  reading  could  be  directed  by  the 
knowledge,  and  his  morals  confirmed  by  the  coun- 
sels and  example  of  a man,  whose  sufficient  praise 
it  is,  that  he  was  invested  with  the  judicial  ermine 
by  the  hand  of  Washington. 

Before  Mr.  Lowell  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  and  instead  of 
lingering  through  a long  and  scant  noviciate,  ad- 
vanced almost  at  a step,  into  full,  laborious,  and 
lucrative  practice.  This  early  success  was  no  doubt 
owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  was  less  compe- 
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tition  in  the  legal  profession  at  that  time  than  there 
is  now.  Several  of  the  old  practitioners,  remaining 
attached  to  the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  quitted 
Boston  with  the  British  forces,  and  left  their  room 
in  the  forum  to  their  republican  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors.  But  this  fact  will  not  of 
itself  account  for  Mr.  Lowell’s  rapid  progress  in  his 
calling.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  own  remarkable 
powers ; to  his  skill,  his  eloquence,  his  integrity,  and 
his  energy.  The  leading  members  of  the  Suffolk 
bar  at  the  time  he  entered  it,  were  no  common  men. 
They  were  Parsons,  James  Sullivan,  Dexter,  and 
Otis,  all  of  whom  were  his  seniors.  With  such  men 
as  these  he  came  into  competition,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged a worthy  competitor.  He  was  engaged, 
with  them  or  against  them,  in  all  the  important 
causes  of  the  time.  He  was  never  an  inefficient 
coadjutor,  or  a feeble  adversary.  He  made  the 
cause  of  his  client  his  own ; possessing  himself  fully 
of  its  merits ; engaging  in  it  “ with  all  his  heart.” 
Indeed,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  individuals  of 
ardent  and  generous  temperament,  he  often  felt 
more  strongly  for  his  principal  than  his  principal  did 
for  himself;  was  more  elated  by  success,  more 
troubled  by  defeat.  In  preparing  his  causes  he  was 
most  diligent,  laborious,  searching.  In  arguing 
them  he  was  animated,  eloquent,  vehement,  rapid, 
and  in  a high  degree  also  logical  and  argumentative ; 
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and  a full  and  tenacious  memory  furnished  facts  at 
his  bidding.  Of  course  he  possessed  a powerful 
influence  over  the  jury ; who  could  not  doubt  his 
sincerity  any  more  than  they  could  question  his 
ability ; who  could  not  fail  to  see  the  points  which 
he  illustrated  till  they  seemed  to  shine  of  them- 
selves ; and  whose  attention  could  never  flag  while 
he  was  speaking.  It  must  be  remarked  that  while 
he  was  true  to  his  client,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
full  of  good  faith  to  the  court,  faithful  to  the  supreme 
interests  of  morality,  to  his  conscience,  and  to  the 
Judge  of  all  hearts.  There  was  nothing  mean,  or 
little,  or  doubtful  in  all  his  practice.  He  was  per- 
fectly upright,  and,  as  an  upright  man  should  be, 
he  was  perfectly  fearless.  What  I have  said,  is 
grounded  on  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him 
well  at  that  period ; and  I not  only  place  implicit 
reliance  on  the  information,  but  from  what  I have 
known  of  him  in  later  days,  I should  have  been  sur- 
prised had  it  been  of  a different  character.* 

I have  mentioned  the  names  of  his  most  eminent 

# Deeply  as  he  was  engaged  in  professional  avocations,  he  did 
not  withhold  his  exertions  when  they  seemed  to  be  needed  for  the 
public  good.  Even  at  this  early  period,  he  was  a frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  public  journals  on  the  political  questions  of  absorbing 
interest  of  the  day.  He  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  town 
of  Boston  in  the  Legislature  for  the  years  1798,  1799  and  1800,  and 
the  journals  of  that  body  attest  the  very  active  share  that  he  took  in 
their  labors. 
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associates  at  the  bar.  Of  others,  associated  with 
him  in  friendship,  in  public  concerns,  in  political 
views  and  sentiments,  I will  mention  only  three; 
Fisher  Ames,  Christopher  Gore,  and  George  Cabot. 
To  have  belonged  to  such  a company — his  elders  — 
men  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  intellect  — to  have  been 
received  into  the  hearts  as  well  as  counsels  of  such 
men,  is  of  itself  a diploma  and  a character.  They 
too  have  gone  to  the  land  to  which  our  friend  has 
just  been  taken.  As  I repeat  their  names,  with 
those  already  repeated,  and  join  them  with  his,  the 
spirit  of  the  past  comes  over  me,  and  bows  me  to 
do  justice  to  it,  and  reverence.  Is  there  an  equal 
gathering  of  the  illustrious  now  ? Good  and  nobly 
gifted  men  we  have  among  us  in  the  maturity  of 
their  faculties,  and  others  are  coming  on.  All  times 
have  their  men,  and  will  have.  This  is  the  order  of 
Providence.  I do  not  believe  in  the  dying  out  or 
the  deterioration  of  mind.  But  I ask  whether  there 
is  now  such  a large  and  bright  constellation  as  was 
clustered  together  at  that  time  1 It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  watch  some  of  its  component  stars,  as 
in  their  serene  lustre  they  hung  for  a while  in  the 
West,  and  then  sunk  below  the  horizon;  — and 
whether  I turn  to  the  East,  or  raise  my  regards  to  the 
Meridian,  I confess,  that  though  the  heavens  are  full  of 
lights,  I see  no  such  congregated  and  fraternal  bright- 
ness as  was  that  which  is  now  almost  gone  down. 
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But  all  stars  must  set,  and  the  observers  also  must 
lie  down  in  the  dust ; and  this  inevitable  and  con- 
stant event,  should  serve  to  bring  back  our  thoughts 
to  the  great  and  subduing  facts  of  our  mortality. 
We  look  back  on  that  group  of  men,  young,  ar- 
dent, talented,  eminently  active  and  useful,  and  as 
we  look,  they  grow  old,  and  fade,  and  retire  — and 
so  it  will  be  with  those  who  are  now  in  the  prime  of 
their  manhood  and  fame  — the  hairs  on  their  brows 
are  preparing  to  turn  gray  — and  they  too  will  soon 
recede  and  give  place  to  others.  So  let  it  be,  Great 
Author  of  our  being ! — and  suffer  not  those  who 
are  endowed  with  thy  gifts,  while  they  stand  in  the 
presence  of  men,  to  be  unprepared  for  thine,  nor  to 
forget  that  the  account  which  they  render  to  their 
fellow  mortals  is  as  nothing  to  that  which  they  must 
render  to  thee ! 

In  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Lowell  was  deprived  of  his 
honored  father  by  the  hand  of  death ; and  how 
deeply  the  loss  affected  him,  may  be  readily  ima- 
gined, when  we  consider  the  father’s  worth  and  the 
son’s  strong  affections.*  A few  months  before  this 


It  pleased  Heaven,”  he  says  in  a letter  to  his  sisters,  dated 
May  16th  of  this  year,  “ to  bless  me  with  a father,  the  most  excel- 
lent in  that  tender  relation.  Under  his  kind  and  watchful  hand,  my 
first  impressions,  habits,  and  education  grew.  Introduced  by  the  same 
kind  care  into  a profession  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
I should  be  the  most  ungrateful  being,  did  I not  acknowledge,  that 
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event  a trial  had  occurred  in  our  courts,  which,  while 
it  agitated  the  whole  community,  excited  his  own 
feelings  to  the  extremest  degree.  An  inhabitant  of 
Dedham  was  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  a young 
woman  belonging  to  the  same  town,  and  Mr.  Lowell 
undertook  his  defence.*  Having  persuaded  himself 
of  the  innocence  of  his  client,  who  always  maintained 
it  himself,  though  the  public  generally  were  convinced 
of  his  guilt,  he  labored  incessantly  and  ardently,  leav- 
ing no  proper  means  unemployed,  to  save  his  life.  It 
was  all  in  vain,  and  the  man  was  condemned.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  feelings  on 
this  occasion,  by  his  intense  labors,  and  their  sad  ter- 
mination, on  his  health,  previously  impaired  by  the 
toils  of  his  profession,  was  decisive  and  prostrating. 


whatever  of  success  or  reputation  I enjoy,  is  under  God  due  to  my 
much  lamented  father.”  These  sentiments  of  grateful  affection  for 
the  memory  of  his  parent  he  preserved  to  the  last,  and  often  warmly 
expressed.  He  delighted  to  talk  of  his  mind,  his  character  and  his 
fascinating  conversation.  On  the  virtues  of  other  departed  relatives 
and  friends  he  loved  to  dwell.  The  remembrance  of  them  was  evi- 
dently a constant  source  of  holy  joy  to  his  heart. 

* The  man’s  name  was  Jason  Fairbanks,  the  woman’s,  Elizabeth 
Fales.  The  murder  was  perpetrated  in  the  woods  of  Dedham.  I 
distinctly  remember  — being  at  the  time  about  five  years  old,  and 
residing  for  a few  weeks  in  Dedham  with  a relative  — the  solemn 
and  even  awful  sound  of  the  bell  which  tolled  for  the  death  of  the 
poor  victim.  It  was  the  first  strong  impression  I received  of  the 
terrible  guilt  of  murder.  That  bell  spoke  it  to  my  heart  in  tones 
which  have  never  been  forgotten. 
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He  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  duty,  but  that  which 
became  the  paramount  one,  of  seeking  to  recover 
the  tone  which  his  mind  and  frame  had  lost.  Hav- 
ing made  one  or  two  journeys  in  his  own  country, 
in  the  summer  of  1803,  he  sailed  for  England  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  Although  his  health 
was  adequately  restored  by  leisure  and  travel,  he 
never  returned  to  the  bar;  and  thus  he  relinquished 
practice,  having  acquired  by  it  a competent  fortune 
in  the  most  honorable  manner,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
four  — an  age  at  which  many  others  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  known. 

While  in  Europe,  he  occasionally  wrote  home 
interesting  accounts  of  the  places  he  visited,  which 
were  some  years  afterwards  given  to  the  public  in 
the  pages  of  the  Monthly  Anthology.  In  April, 
1806,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  arrived  at  an 
anxious,  troubled,  and  boding  time.  Clouds  were 
gathering  in  the  political  sky,  portending  a stormy 
night.  Our  relations  with  Great  Britain  grew  dark- 
ened. Non-intercourse  came,  Embargo,  and,  to 
close  the  melancholy  train,  War.  In  such  a state 
of  things,  when  the  country  was  shaken  as  it  has 
not  since  been,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  it 
was  impossible  for  such  a man  as  Mr.  Lowell,  so 
decided  in  his  views,  so  well-informed,  so  ardent, 
and  so  able,  to  maintain  silence.  If  he  had  been 
disposed  to  inaction,  his  friends  would  scarce  have 
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permitted  him  to  keep  back.  But  he  was  not  so 
disposed,  and  he  went  promptly  forward,  engaging 
in  his  work,  as  usual,  “with  all  his  heart.”  His 
fervid  genius  and  rapid  pen  poured  forth  pamphlet 
after  pamphlet,  and  column  after  column  in  the 
newspapers,  all  replete  with  spirit,  and  force  and 
purpose,  and  all,  I need  hardly  add,  on  the  side  of 
the  Federal  party,  which  was  the  side  of  peace,  and 
of  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. Among  all  the  powerful  writings  which  were 
produced  on  that  side,  these  were  probably  the  most 
popular  and  effective.*  It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  these  works,  and  the  principles  they 
defended  or  attacked  ; for  I am  not  possessed  of  the 

* A very  rousing  series  of  papers  was  printed  by  Mr.  Lowell  in 
the  Columbian  Centinel  with  the  signature  of  the  “ Boston  Rebel.” 
Other  signatures  which  he  adopted  were  the  “Roxbury  Farmer,” 
the  “ New  England  Farmer,”  and  the  “ Old  Farmer.”  But  let  the 
signature  be  what  it  might,  his  writings  were  sure  to  be  known,  by 
their  internal  evidence,  as  his,  and  only  his.  Two  of  his  most 
effective  pamphlets  were  entitled  “ Mr.  Madison’s  War,”  and  “ Per- 
petual War  the  Policy  of  Mr.  Madison,”  the  first  consisting  of  sixty- 
three  and  the  second  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  pages,  and  both 
published  in  1812.  But  the  pamphlet  which  he  himself  was  accus- 
tomed to  consider  his  best  effort,  was  a “ Review  of  a Treatise  on 
Expatriation.  By  George  Hay,  Esquire,  Attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Virginia.  By  a Massachusetts  Lawyer  ; ” 
consisting  of  thirty-nine  closely  printed  pages,  and  published  in 
1814.  With  regard  to  its  ability  and  conclusiveness,  the  following 
letter  from  Judge  Marshall  to  Col.  Pickering,  which  is  preserved 
among  Mr.  Lowell’s  papers,  and  which  I have  been  permitted  to 
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requisite  knowledge,  and  if  I were,  this  is  not  the 
place  nor  the  time.  But  thus  much  I may  say ; — 
that  amid  all  the  violence  of  contending  parties,  Mr. 
Lowell’s  sincerity  and  integrity  were  never  seriously 
questioned  ; that  his  motives  were  manifestly  pure ; 
that  he  never  sought  a political  office,  and  never 

copy,  together  with  Mr.  Lowell’s  remarks  upon  it,  may  be  regarded 
as  a decisive  opinion. 

“ The  Honorable  Timothy  Pickering , Washington . 

“ Richmond,  April  11th,  1814. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ I had  yesterday  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  8th 
accompanying  Mr.  Lowell’s  very  masterly  review  of  the  treatise  on 
Expatriation.  I have  read  it  with  great  pleasure,  and  thank  you 
very  sincerely  for  this  mark  of  your  recollection. 

“ Could  I have  ever  entertained  doubts  on  the  subject,  this  review 
would  certainly  have  removed  them.  Mingled  with  much  pungent 
raillery  is  a solidity  of  argument  and  an  array  of  authority  which  in 
my  judgment  is  entirely  conclusive.  But  in  truth  it  is  a question 
upon  which  I never  entertained  a scintilla  of  doubt,  and  have  never 
yet  heard  an  argument  which  ought  to  excite  a doubt  in  any  sound 
and  reflecting  mind.  It  will  be  to  every  thinking  American  a most 
afflicting  circumstance,  should  our  government,  on  a principle  so 
entirely  rejected  by  the  world,  proceed  to  the  execution  of  unfor- 
tunate, of  honorable,  and  of  innocent  men. 

With  great  and  sincere  respect  and  esteem, 

I am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient, 

J.  Marshall.” 

Mr.  Lowell’s  remarks,  written  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  will  elu- 
cidate the  circumstances  to  which  it  refers. 

“ July  13, 1835.  The  government  of  the  United  States  had  seized 
and  confined  in  dungeons  in  Ipswich  jail,  some  innocent  British 
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would  accept  one ; that  amid  all  the  buffets  of  the 
conflict,  he  never  cherished  one  spark  of  malice  or 
one  root  of  bitterness  in  his  heart,  which  was  no 
place  for  the  one  or  the  other ; and  that  as  I lately 
glanced  over  some  of  the  pamphlets  of  which  he 
was  the  author,  not  with  all  the  attention  they  de- 
served, but  with  all  I could  spare,  entertaining  the 
common  impression  that  the  zeal  of  the  times  and 
the  zeal  of  his  own  nature  had  often  betrayed  him 
into  offensive  and  uncharitable  statements,  and  re- 
membering also,  as  I well  remembered,  the  language 
of  mutual  exasperation  which  was  everywhere  to  be 

officers,  declaring  that  they  would  execute  them  in  case  the  British 
government  should  execute  three  British  seamen  who  had  absconded 
from  their  service , and  were  taken  fighting  against  their  country  in 
the  Chesapeake  frigate.  The  British  government  did  execute  those 
traitors , but  our  government  never  retaliated.  It  was  believed  uni- 
versally that  the  Review  of  Mr.  Hay’s  pamphlet  deterred  the  gov- 
ernment from  an  act,  at  once  so  atrocious,  and  so  contrary  to  the 
Law  of  Nations. 

“ It  was  a question  which  required  much  research,  including 
Grecian,  Roman,  and  all  the  modern  authorities  of  the  nations  into 
which  the  Roman  Empire  has  been  divided.  It  required  a thorough 
research  into  the  treatises  of  France,  Germany,  Spain  and  Great 
Britain  on  this  great  national  question  of  the  right  of  Expatriation  — 
a question,  never  yet  settled  by  any  International  Court,  and  of 
course,  giving  scope  to  individual  powers  in  the  argument  of  an 
unsettled  question  of  high  import.  This  will  explain  Judge  Mar- 
shall’s letter.” 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  in  this  place  that  a collection  of  Mr. 
Lowell’s  political  pamphlets,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  is  in  the 
Library  of  Harvard  University. 
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heard  during  that  tempestuous  period,  I was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  little  there  was  of  an  objection- 
able description  in  those  writings,  and  was  rather 
struck  with  their  power  of  argument  and  store  of 
rich  illustration,  than  with  their  heat.  That  night 
has  gone  by ; and  though  the  side  which  he 
espoused  so  disinterestedly  did  not  prevail,  I am 
disposed  to  think  that  his  and  his  friends’  efforts, 
with  all  the  deductions  which  may  be  made  from 
them,  contributed  to  restore  the  morning.  By  reso- 
lute opposition  they  most  probably  modified  the 
measures  of  the  other  side  to  beneficial  results. 

Hardly  had  peace  been  proclaimed  in  the  state, 
than  strife  and  division  commenced  in  the  church  — 
the  natural  consequence  of  a long  existing  difference 
of  religious  opinion.  The  Unitarian  Controversy 
broke  out  in  this  place,  and  spread  into  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Though  far  from  being  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator  of  the  conflict,  Mr.  Lowell  proba- 
bly would  not  have  openly  taken  part  in  it  — for  he 
was  a man  of  unaffected  modesty,  and  did  not  re- 
gard himself  as  sufficiently  versed  in  many  of  the 
questions  at  issue  — had  he  not  been  convinced 
that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  indeed  it 
was,  that  some  layman  of  character  and  influence 
should,  by  a decided  utterance  of  opinion,  cause  it 
to  be  publicly  known  and  felt,  that  the  Unitarian 
ministers  did  not  stand  alone  in  their  desertion  of 
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the  so-called  orthodox  systems,  but  were  supported 
and  sympathised  with  by  their  congregations  gene- 
rally. Accordingly  he  took  up  his  ready  and  vigo- 
rous pen,  and  in  a short  time  produced  a pamphlet 
of  seventy-two  pages,  in  defence  of  liberal  and  Uni- 
tarian sentiments,  which  was  published  in  1815. 
This  pamphlet  created  a wide  sensation,  and  an- 
swered the  desired  end.*  But  I do  not  intend  to 
go  into  the  subjects  of  which  it  treated,  though,  from 
the  course  of  my  studies  I may  be  better  able  to 
speak  of  them  than  political  subjects.  I pass  over 
them,  partly  because  I am  no  lover  of  religious  con- 
troversy, notwithstanding  my  having  been  at  times 
engaged  in  it,  when  I have  thought  it  needful  and 
proper,  and  I have  no  wish  to  wake  up  a sleeping 
fire ; and  partly  because  I know,  that  Mr.  Lowell 
was  himself  averse  to  theological  warfare,  and  ab- 
stained from  it,  when  not  absolutely  forced  into  it 


* The  title  of  this  pamphlet  is  “ Are  you  a Christian  or  a Calvin- 
ist ? or  Do  you  prefer  the  Authority  of  Christ  to  that  of  the  Genevan 
Reformer  ? ” The  first  part  of  this  title  is  to  be  regretted,  though 
the  second  part  limits  and  explains  it.  Mr.  Lowell  believed,  as 
many  do,  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvin  are  peculiarly  un- 
christian ; but  he  did  not  believe,  that  a man  might  not  be  a decided 
Calvinist  in  doctrine,  and  yet  in  affections  and  life  a true  Christian. 
He  respected  good  men  of  all  denominations,  and  knew  that  good 
men  were  to  be  found  in  all  denominations.  The  impression, 
therefore,  which  many  might  receive  from  the  first  part  of  the  title 
of  this  pamphlet,  would  do  injustice  to  its  author  and  his  cause. 
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by  solicitations  or  a sense  of  duty,  and  counselled 
others  to  abstain  from  it.  His  judgment  perceived 
the  social  evils  by  which  it  is  so  usually  accompa- 
nied, and  his  benevolent  nature  shrunk  from  and 
deplored  them.* 

And  yet  once  and  again  his  powers  were  brought 
forward  in  support  of  liberal  viewrs  and  measures,  on 
occasions  when  just  such  powers  as  his  were  in- 
valuable to  their  defence  and  preservation.  In  1816 
he  published  a pamphlet  entitled  “ An  inquiry  into 
the  right  to  change  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitution 
of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Massachusetts,” 
which  in  all  probability  chiefly  contributed  to  put  a 


# In  a letter  to  the  Rev.  George  Putnam,  of  Roxbury,  who  was  his 
minister  in  that  place,  and  a friend  whom  he  greatly  loved  and  es- 
teemed, Mr.  Lowell  says,  “ What  should  we,  who  denounce  this 
spirit  of  intolerance,  do  to  counteract  it  ? Exhibit  in  our  own  con- 
duct our  conviction  that  all  this  is  wrong.  When  reviled,  let  us  not 
return  angry  words,  but  pursue  our  own  course,  in  all  humility,  and 
be  assured,  we  shall  make  converts  an  hundred-fold  to  one  we  now 
make.  These  are  my  views,  and  I know  you  will  not  attribute  them 
to  indifference  in  the  cause  of  truth.”  In  another  letter  to  the  same 
gentleman,  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  respecting  his  theological 
writings,  that  he  regretted  the  course  which  he  had  taken.  This  was 
said  with  his  usual  sincerity  and  impulsiveness,  but  it  was  saying  too 
much,  and  he  himself  would  have  restricted  and  qualified  the  ex- 
pression. It  may  be  regretted  that  some  remarks  or  modes  of  lan- 
guage escaped  him  in  the  haste  and  warmth  of  controversy ; but  it 
is  not  to  be  regretted,  that  he,  who  was  the  only  man  qualified,  by 
legal  and  theological  knowledge  conjoined,  to  settle  certain  ques- 
tions which  vexed  the  community,  should  have  employed  his  powers 
in  the  work. 
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stop  to  the  proposed  plan  for  an  arbitrary  “ Conso- 
ciation of  Churches.”  In  1827  he  printed  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  an  article 
on  “ the  Rights  of  the  Congregational  Parishes  of 
Massachusetts,”  which  was  directed  against  the 
plea  which  had  been  set  up  for  the  controlling  au- 
thority of  the  Churches,  technically  so  called,  or 
bodies  of  Communicants,  and  which  defended  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  that  question,  as 
he  had  done  before  in  the  Christian  Disciple  for 
August,  1820.  In  these  articles,  and  another  which 
he  afterwards  published  on  the  new  plan  of  Trust 
Deeds  of  pews,  all  of  which,  allowing  for  a few  errors, 
may  be  considered  as  conclusive  and  unanswerable, 
his  legal  knowledge  was  particularly  brought  into 
requisition,  and  gave  him  an  advantage  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise  obtained.  He  did  not 
volunteer  them,  however,  but  was  led  and  almost 
compelled  to  write  them  by  the  urgent  representa- 
tions of  several  of  his  friends  of  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, who  were  persuaded  that  he  was  of  all  men 
the  best  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  questions  in- 
volved. And  they  were  right.  His  services  were 
no  less  than  invaluable. 

But  during  all  this  time  he  had  been  devoting  his 
earnest  attention  and  active  assistance  to  objects 
more  congenial  to  his  really  gentle  and  benevolent 
spirit.  They  were  the  objects  of  public  education, 
public  improvements  and  public  charity,  in  which  he 
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always  felt  an  interest  as  great  as  any  man  could 
feel,  and  much  greater  than  is  felt  by  many. 

From  1810  to  1822  he  was  a member  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Harvard  University ; and  I know  not  that 
there  is  any  exaggeration  in  saying,  that  during  the 
period  of  his  service  he  was  the  soul  of  that  Cor- 
poration.* His  time,  his  acquirements,  his  exertions 
and  his  means,  were  at  the  call  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  University.  Where  money  was  required,  he 
subscribed  liberally  himself,  and,  a harder  task, 
induced  others  to  subscribe.  Important  changes 
were  made  in  the  discipline  and  economical  ar- 
rangements of  the  Institution,  in  all  of  which  he 
had  the  cooperation  of  its  beloved  President,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland.  Holworthy  Hall  and  University 
Hall  were  built.  The  Botanical  Department,  which 
had  been  founded  in  a great  measure  by  his  father, 
was  organized  and  furnished  with  a Professor.  The 
Botanical  Garden  was  laid  out  and  planted.  In  all 
these  operations,  and  others  which  might  be  named, 
Mr.  Lowell  was  confessedly  the  principal  agent, 
alert  and  unwearied. f 

* They  say  that  Corporations  have  no  souls.  It  may  be  so  in 
general.  But  certain  I am,  that  wherever  John  Lowell  was,  there 
was  a soul.  It  may  be  here  added,  that  he  was  an  Overseer  of  the 
University  from  1823  to  1827,  and  received  from  it  the  degree  of 
LL.  D. 

f On  his  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  Corporation,  Nov.  23,  1S22, 
the  following  Vote  was  passed  by  that  Board  : 

“ Voted,  That  the  Corporation  deeply  regret  that  the  University 
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Let  us  turn  to  another  sphere  of  action.  After 
the  death  of  Judge  Lowell,  Mr.  Lowell  had  occupied 
the  paternal  estate  at  Roxbury  during  the  warmer 
months  of  the  year.  He  entered  “ with  all  his  heart” 
into  the  study  and  pursuits  of  agriculture.  To  see 
him,  and  hear  him  converse,  in  his  farm  or  his  gar- 
den, one  would  suppose  that  all  his  occupation  was 
farming  and  gardening.  He  would  discuss  the  quali- 
ties of  a fruit-tree  or  an  exotic  plant  with  the  same 
earnestness,  and  the  same  copiousness,  and  the  same 
ready  and  various  learning,  that  he  would  have  given 
to  a question  of  politics,  a point  of  law,  or  a case  of 
divinity.  He  was  for  several  years  the  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  and  then  its 
President.  And  so  assiduous  was  he  in  gathering 
and  dispersing  abroad  all  useful  and  curious  infor- 
mation which  might  advance  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  that  a full  half  of  every 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  which  was 
published  while  he  was  Secretary,  was  prepared,  as 
I have  understood,  by  his  own  hand. 


cannot  continue  to  have  the  services  of  Mr.  Lowell,  the  ardent 
friend  of  literature,  and  patron  of  every  elevated  and  generous  de- 
sign, whose  ability,  exertions  and  zeal  have  been  for  a course  of 
years  directed  to  the  concerns  of  this  Institution  with  distinguished 
success  and  effect;  and  they  relinquish  with  sorrow  their  intimate 
official  connexion  with  a gentleman  who  has  their  entire  confidence 
and  regard,  and  whose  enlightened  views  and  prompt  attention 
rendered  his  share  in  our  common  labors  most  important  and 
valuable.” 


/ 
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Equally  desirous  was  he  to  promote,  and  active 
in  promoting,  the  cause  of  general  literature  and  of 
public  charity  judiciously  applied.  They  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  and  the 
Savings  Bank,  well  know  that  he  rendered  to  those 
noble  and  useful  institutions  his  free  and  powerful 
aid  in  every  possible  way,  and  that  his  name  must 
stand  among  the  first  on  the  lists  of  their  founders. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  strenu- 
ous promoters  of  public  lectures  in  this  city,  on 
literary  and  scientific  subjects.  No  man  did  more 
than  he,  in  giving  an  impulse  to  this  plan  of  occu- 
pying the  public  mind  and  in  improving  the  public 
taste,  which,  having  received  its  impulse,  has  since 
gone  forward  with  such  remarkable  progress  and 
favor. 

One  more  walk  of  usefulness  I must  glance  at,  in 
which  Mr.  Lowell  was  constantly  to  be  found,  not 
so  public  as  the  others,  but  not  yielding  to  them  in 
real  importance.  I refer  to  the  legal  advice  and 
services,  which,  though  he  had  withdrawn  from  le- 
gal practice,  he  rendered  to  various  public  bodies,  to 
his  friends  and  acquaintance,  to  all  with  whom  he 
was  in  any  way  connected.  He  would  read  volumes 
and  write  quires,  in  this  work,  on  a single  case.  In 
this  manner  estates  were  settled,  acts  of  incorpora- 
tion drawn,  wills  made,  references  attended  to ; and 
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litigation  was  prevented,  and  quietness  and  harmony 
were  preserved,  to  an  extent  and  amount  which  are 
not  easily  to  be  appreciated.  These  services  were 
gratuitous.  He  would  receive  no  compensation  for 
them.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule,  was  in  the 
instance  of  his  going  to  England,  in  the  year  1817, 
to  recover  claims  to  a large  amount  for  the  late  Ward 
Nicholas  Boylston,  Esq.  The  business  was  intri- 
cate and  difficult,  but  was  satisfactorily  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Lowell’s  skill  and  perseverance.  He  re- 
covered the  claims,  and  received  a stated  recom- 
pense for  his  labor,  and  for  the  sacrifice  to  which  he 
had  with  difficulty  submitted  in  leaving  his  home. 
With  this  exception,  he  never  would  accept  any 
payment  for  his  many  and  important  services,  from 
the  day  of  his  leaving  the  bar  to  the  day  of  his 
death.*  Indeed  it  was  one  of  his  characteristics, 
that  he  was  not  at  all  desirous  of  amassing  wealth. 
He  valued  independence  of  circumstances  for  himself 
and  his  family ; that  independence  he  had  achieved 
by  his  youthful  toils ; and  he  had  no  wish  for 
more. 

In  this  connexion  I may  say  a word,  and  but  a 
word,  of  his  private  charities.  With  him  they  were 
truly  private,  and  he  never  blazoned  them  nor  spoke 


* “ These  legal  services,”  observes  one  of  his  family,  “ were  espe- 
cially at  the  command  of  his  poor  country  neighbors.  The  farmers, 
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of  them.  But  having  been  his  almoner  to  a cer- 
tain amount,  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  I know  that 
they  were  considerable,  and  infer  that  they  were 
ample.  It  was  under  the  charge  of  secrecy  that  he 
made  me  the  distributor  of  his  bounty ; but  death, 
which  sets  the  seal  to  many  other  secrets,  has  bro- 
ken the  seal  of  this.*  In  truth,  Mr.  Lowell  was 
never  happier  than  when  he  was  conferring  favors 


and  poor  single  women  and  widows  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
to  him  constantly  to  consult  him  about  their  affairs  and  law-suits, 
many  of  which  were  of  the  most  puzzling  and  vexatious  character. 
He  always  received  them  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  cordiality, 
listened  to  their  complaints,  and  spent  hours  in  examining  their 
claims,  and  endeavoring  to  establish  good  will  and  harmony,  with 
a patience  and  unweariedness  which  excited  the  wonder  even  of 
those  who  knew  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  which  won  for  him  the 
gratitude  and  affection  of  all  his  neighbors.  He  would  talk  to  these 
applicants  with  the  utmost  frankness,  telling  them  plainly  when  they 
had  done  wrong,  or  when  he  thought  their  cause  a weak  one ; and 
yet  he  would  never  send  them  away  without  a word  of  encourage- 
ment and  interest  to  lighten  their  cares.  Nor  was  his  pecuniary 
aid  withheld  when  needed.  He  gave  and  he  lent  freely.  Many 
were  the  bad  debts  which  he  incurred  in  this  way  — good  debts , as 
he  viewed  them ; for  he  would  say  he  considered  these  loans  as 
gifts,  and  did  not  trouble  his  mind  about  them  afterwards.” 

* The  sum  which  was  placed  at  my  disposal  was  to  be  expended 
in  wood  for  the  poor.  I was  requested  to  relieve  any  case  of  suffer- 
ing, for  want  of  fuel,  which  might  come  under  my  notice.  At  my 
own  request  for  some  specified  limit,  he  named  a certain  annual  sum, 
desiring  me,  however,  to  exceed  it  without  scruple,  if  I should  find 
occasion  for  more.  But  in  no  year  did  I find  occasion  for  so  much, 
using  the  circumspection  which  I felt  bound  to  use.  The  view 
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on  others.  He  was  a good  neighbor.  He  loved  to 
disperse  abroad  whatever  he  had,  — the  seeds  of  his 
garden  and  the  fruits  of  his  mind,  — and  he  fully  ac- 
corded w7ith  the  sentiment  of  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
“ Wisdom  that  is  hid,  and  treasure  that  is  hoarded 
up,  wdiat  profit  is  in  them  both  1” 

From  the  hasty  sketch' which  has  thus  far  been 
drawn  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  life,  some  idea  may  be  formed 

which  he  took  of  this  mode  of  charity,  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  me. 

“ There  is  no  variety  of  physical  distress,  for  which  my  heart  suf- 
fers more,  than  that  produced  by  cold.  The  suffering  for  the  want 
of  food,  is,  I trust,  never  or  rarely  known  in  our  country ; but  I fear 
that  there  is  every  year,  around  and  about  us,  much  distress  from 
cold,  aggravating  disease  where  it  exists,  and  creating  it  where  it 
did  not,  which  a temporary  exertion  might  prevent  or  essentially  al- 
leviate. I have  always  thought,  that  this  particular  mode  of  reliev- 
ing distress,  was  the  most  unexceptionable,  and,  in  our  climate,  the 
most  imperative.  There  can  be  neither  health  nor  comfort  without 
fuel.  With  this  opinion,  I have  never  failed  to  contribute,  when 
asked  by  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society,  nor  have  I ever  refused 
an  individual  application  for  the  same  object;  but  these  opportuni- 
ties have  been  too  unfrequent  to  satisfy  my  sense  of  duty.  Often 
taking  the  liberty  to  refuse  subscriptions  to  objects  which  I do  not 
approve,  I should  feel  unhappy  if  I could  trace  it  to  a penurious  mo- 
tive, and  I am  sensible  that  my  contributions  towards  the  relief  of 
meritorious  distress  have  been  always  too  small  compared  with  my 
means.” 

In  these  passages  is  written  out  a page  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  heart  — 
so  bountiful,  and  so  humble!  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
communications  were  strictly  private,  and  drawn  out  by  the  occa- 
sion. In  conversation  I never  heard  him  say  a word  of  his  charities, 
or  allude  to  this  one. 
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of  his  character.  It  has  been  seen  particularly  that 
“ in  every  work  that  he  began,  he  did  it  with  all  his 
heart ; ” that  he  was  frank  and  fearless,  generous, 
prompt,  and  at  times  even  impetuous.  This  hearti- 
ness of  disposition  was  inseparably  connected  with 
a keen  susceptibility  of  nature,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a too  great  quickness  and  vehemence  of 
language  or  action,  which  was  the  only  failing  that 
a friend  could  ever  discover  in  him,  or  an  op- 
ponent charge  upon  him.  But  this  failing  was 
nobly  balanced.  His  heart  abhorred  injustice,  and 
harbored  no  enmity  or  ill-will.  If  he  was  easily 
roused,  he  was  easily  conciliated.  He  would  soften 
or  retract  what  was  said  hastily,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence,  and  often  on  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion; and  the  kindliness  and  benevolence  of 
his  spirit  and  conduct  were  so  overflowing  and  un- 
ceasing, that  it  was  impossible  for  blindness  itself  to 
mistake  them.  He  was  exceedingly  tender  in  his 
estimate  of  persons  and  characters ; and  would 
gently  but  decidedly  rebuke  any  remark  in  conver- 
sation which  he  thought  bore  hardly  on  a private 
individual.  They  who  knew  him  at  all,  soon  came 
to  know  and  to  revere  his  true  and  large  charity, 
which  formed  so  bright  a union  with  his  genius  and 
wisdom.  I may  be  allowed  to  state  a fact  in  illus- 
tration of  this  remark.  In  the  times  of  high  party 
excitement,  which  have  been  spoken  of,  a rumor 
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was  circulated,  that  some  of  those  who  had  been 
exasperated  by  Mr.  Lowell’s  political  writings,  had 
threatened  to  burn  his  house  in  Roxbury  to  the 
ground.  This  rumor  was  so  far  believed,  that  some 
of  his  friends  went  out,  or  sent  out,  from  Boston,  to 
offer  themselves  as  the  guard  of  his  person  and 
property  for  the  night.  Mr.  Lowell  expressed  his 
belief  that  his  fellow  townsmen  were  incapable  of 
such  an  act,  and  insisted  on  declining  the  friendly 
offer  of  defence.  His  reliance  was  well  grounded, 
and  no  outrage  was  offered  to  his  habitation  or  to 
him.  Indeed  no  assistance  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
town  would  in  any  case  have  been  required;  for 
several  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Rox- 
bury itself,  and  of  both  political  parties , had  called 
upon  him  voluntarily,  to  assure  him,  that  if  his 
house  should  be  attacked  by  the  ignorant  and  mis- 
guided, they  stood  ready  to  defend  it  to  the  last 
extremity.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  he  had 
made  himself  so  widely  known,  had  proved  himself 
so  useful  in  that  place,  by  his  services  in  town 
affairs,  and  parish  committees,  and  school  commit- 
tees, and  private  counsels,  that  no  man  enjoyed  so 
much  true  popularity,  that  is,  love  and  respect,  as 
he ; and  there  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Roxbury, 
of  any  sense  or  heart,  who  would  not  have  defended 
that  once  obnoxious  house,  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life.  He  was  not  forward  to  call  himself  a dear 
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friend  of  the  people,  or  a lover  of  the  people,  or  a 
defender  of  the  people,  or  in  any  way  to  distinguish 
himself  from  the  people,  but  he  showed  himself  to 
be  simply  one  of  the  people,  ever  desirous  to  do  good 
to  all  his  brethren. 

It  must  further  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Lowell’s 
warmth  of  character  existed  in  a rare  combination 
with  exemplary  prudence  in  the  administration  of 
his  affairs,  in  counsel,  and  in  the  essentials  of  deport- 
ment. He  never,  through  all  the  fluctuations  and 
excitements  and  depressions  which  this  country  for 
the  last  forty  years  has  witnessed,  impaired  his 
property,  or  sought  hastily  to  increase  it,  by  specu- 
lation. He  never  gave  important  counsel  to  others, 
without  due  deliberation  and  examination,  and  his 
advice  was  always  to  be  depended  upon  for  its 
soundness  and  discretion.  His  correctness  in  do- 
mestic and  social  relations  never  incurred  suspicion. 
This  union  of  zeal  and  prudence  was  very  remark- 
able. 

I have  said  enough  already  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  intel- 
lect. It  was  of  a very  high  order.  It  entered  into 
all  subjects  of  thought.  It  was  distinguished  for  its 
celerity  of  operation,  its  independence,  and  its  strong 
grasp  of  whatever  was  presented  to  it.  And  yet  he 
was  as  humble  as  a child.  I have  been  surprised, 
and  sometimes  almost  oppressed,  by  the  unaffect- 
edly respectful  attention  with  which  he  has  received 
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some  of  my  own  imperfect  remarks.  He  seemed 
grateful  for  any  knowledge  from  any  source. 

Shall  I speak  of  his  religious  character  1 I should 
do  him  no  justice  if  I did  not.  With  his  character- 
istic susceptibility  and  delicacy,  he  avoided  the 
obtrusion  of  his  religious  doctrines  or  devotional 
sentiments.  But  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive, 
from  constant  indications,  that  the  sanctions  of  re- 
ligion were  ever  present  with  him.  He  believed  in 
God,  he  believed  also  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  with 
a heartfelt  and  practical  belief.  His  thoughts  of 
God  were  of  the  most  reverential  and  prevailing 
kind.  He  referred  his  life  and  all  things  to  his  holy 
will.  He  attended  the  services  of  the  Sanctuary  as 
frequently  as  his  health  would  permit.  He  did  not 
think  that  because  he  was  able  to  worship  alone  in 
God’s  beautiful  fields,  he  was  absolved  from  the 
duty  of  social  worship  in  God’s  holy  house. 

I quote  now  from  one  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately. “ Humility  towards  God  was  a striking 
and  abiding  trait  of  his  religious  character.  He 
would  often,  in  confidential  intercourse,  speak  with 
transparent  sincerity  of  his  own  unworthiness,  im- 
perfections, and  short  comings  ; and  never  seem  for 
a moment  to  trust  to  his  virtues  and  good  deeds  for 
acceptance  with  God,  but  relied  with  trembling 
hope  upon  the  mercy  of  a Heavenly  Father,  as  it  is 
revealed  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  not  at  the 
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times  of  illness  or  excitement  only,  that  his  mind  was 
occupied  with  religious  thoughts.  I doubt  whether 
the  idea  of  God  was  ever  long  absent  from  it.  He 
was  always  deeply  impressed  with  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  and  of  course,  as  age  and  infirmity  increased, 
this  conviction  was  strengthened,  and  he  not  only 
never  neglected  for  a moment  any  necessary  prepa- 
ration of  his  affairs,  but  he  frequently  meditated 
upon  the  subject  of  Judgment  and  Eternity.  He 
had  a most  cheerful  faith  in  God’s  Providence  in  the 
government  of  the  world ; and  no  pain  or  suffering 
ever  made  him  falter  in  his  trust.  He  delighted  in 
tracing  the  beautiful  provisions  of  Divine  Wisdom, 
as  exhibited  in  the  outward  Creation ; and  in  his 
taste  for  flowers  and  enjoyment  of  the  country,  he 
was  one  of  those  who  see  daily  in  all  the  works  of 
God  new  proofs  of  his  power  and  goodness,  and 
new  incitements  to  gratitude.  His  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures  was  invariable,  and  he  always  ap- 
pealed to  them  as  to  an  undeniable  authority  in  all 
matters  of  religious  belief.  His  hopes  of  immortality 
were  founded  on  a firm  faith  in  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,  which  he  often  spoke  of  as  established  by 
irresistible  evidence.” 

And  now  let  me  pause  for  a moment,  after  draw- 
ing this  mere  outline  of  what  Mr.  Lowell  did,  and 
what  he  was,  to  show  you  how  far  his  actual  life 
corresponded  with  his  early  resolutions,  and  was  the 
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result  of  a plan,  drawn  many  years  ago,  by  his  calm 
reflection.  I shall  do  this,  by  giving  an  extract  from 
one  of  his  letters  with  which  I have  been  favored, 
written  from  Paris  to  one  of  his  brothers,  in  1805. 
Alluding  to  the  state  of  his  property  as  not  justifying 
him  in  undertaking  to  build  an  expensive  house  on 
his  return,  as  had,  it  seems,  been  recommended,  he 
says,  “This  belief  is  founded  upon  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  my  affairs,  and  a fixed  resolution  never  to 
go  into  my  profession  again  for  money . So  far  as  I 
can  aid  any  friend  occasionally  by  advice,  or  even 
other  assistance,  perhaps  I may  be  induced  to  do  it, 
but  no  farther.  A little  commerce,  a little  agricul- 
ture, much  gardening,  and  a devotion  to  science,  are 
the  objects  which  I have  fondly,  perhaps  vainly, 
sketched  out  as  future  occupations.  I have,  too,  a 
strong  desire  to  promote  public  improvements,  and 
1 have  the  vanity  to  believe  I may  contribute  a little 
towards  them,  without  embarking,  which  I shall 
avoid,  in  Utopian  or  dangerous  schemes.”  How  sel- 
dom is  a happy  sketch  like  this,  so  happily  filled 
out ! How  seldom  is  so  beautiful  a picture  of  inten- 
tion and  hope,  so  beautifully  fixed  on  the  glowing 
canvass  of  reality ! 

Within  late  years  Mr.  Lowell  gradually  withdrew 
from  the  situations  of  public  trust  which  he  had 
been  filling,  — situations  of  trust  and  honor,  though 
not  of  emolument  — and  gave  himself  wholly  to  his 
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family,  his  friends,  his  books,  and  his  garden.  In 
this  latter  place  he  might  always  be  found,  in  Spring, 
in  Summer,  in  Autumn ; and  even  in  Winter  his 
visits  to  his  greenhouse  were  frequent ; nothing  but 
a tempest  or  a fit  of  illness  could  keep  him  away. 
Here,  at  almost  any  hour,  this  aged  man  of  long  ex- 
perience and  many  conflicts  might  be  seen,  abso- 
lutely absorbed  in  his  flowers  and  plants,  which 
grew  in  silence  and  fragrance  around  him,  and 
which  gratefully  rewarded  him  for  his  love  and 
culture,  by  the  delightful  occupation  which  they 
afforded  for  every  leisure  moment,  and  the  solace 
which  they  brought  to  pain,  age  and  infirmity  to  the 
very  last.  Blessed  creatures  of  God!  How  I 
wonder  that  there  are  not  more  who  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  pleasure,  wisdom  and  comfort 
which  you  can  so  abundantly  impart ; that  there  are 
so  many,  who,  while  they  utterly  neglect  you  and 
the  other  wonderful  works  of  the  Creator,  yet  com- 
plain that  there  is  nothing  to  interest  them,  nothing 
to  fill  up  their  idle  and  unprofitable  hours ! 

The  winter  of  1839  was  spent  by  Mr.  Lowell  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  several  of  which  he  visited ; 
and  he  was  received  everywhere  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  respect.  His  object  in  going  there 
was  to  seek  relief  from  an  extremely  painful  disor- 
der, in  change  of  climate.  This  relief  he  found 
partially,  and  his  soul  expatiated  with  all  its  own 
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ardor  in  the  new  and  luxuriant  productions  of  a 
tropical  clime.  He  came  home  with  improved 
health ; but  it  could  not  be  expected  that  with  his 
enfeebled  constitution,  and  at  his  advanced  period 
of  life,  he  was  to  remain  long  among  us.  On  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  the  twelfth  instant,  as  he  was 
reading  a daily  paper,  in  his  house  in  Boston,  the 
summoner  came,  the  paper  dropped  from  his  hands, 
and  he  soon  expired,  without  suffering,  and  by  a 
death,  which  though  sudden,  was  not  unprepared 
for.  On  the  following  Saturday,  the  funeral  service 
was  read  over  his  remains  in  this  Church,  and  they 
were  then  consigned  to  the  tomb  in  Roxbury. 

Shall  I say  that  such  a man  as  this  was  beloved, 
truly,  warmly,  by  his  family,  by  every  dweller  under 
his  roof,  by  every  one  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  ? It  is  unnecessary.  Shall  I say  that 
his  death  is  a great  loss  to  his  friends  and  the  com- 
munity? Irreparable  it  indeed  is  to  his  friends, 
great  to  the  community ; and  it  is  to  be  deplored. 
But  let  us  rather  be  thankful  to  God,  that  the  labors 
and  counsel  and  example  of  so  true  a man  were 
continued  to  the  full  limit,  and  beyond,  of  three- 
score years  and  ten. 
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The  following  pamphlets  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Lowell : 

1.  The  Antigallican.  1797. 

2.  The  Pseudo  Patriot.  1797. 

3.  An  Oration  pronounced  at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston.  1799. 

4.  Peace  without  dishonor  — War  without  hope  — being  a calm 
and  dispassionate  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  Chesapeak  and  the 
necessity  for  war.  1807. 

5.  Analysis  of  the  late  Correspondence  between  our  Adminis- 
tration and  Great  Britain  and  France.  1808. 

6.  Supplement  to  the  same.  1808. 

7.  Thoughts  upon  the  conduct  of  our  Administration  in  relation 
both  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  more  especially  in  reference  to  the 
late  negotiation  concerning  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeak.  1808. 

8.  Remarks  on  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams’s  Review  of  Mr.  Ames’s 
Works.  1809. 

9.  The  Diplomatic  Policy  of  Mr.  Madison  unveiled.  1810. 

10.  The  New  England  Patriot  — being  a candid  comparison  of 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  Washington  and  Jefferson  Admin- 
istrations. 1810. 

11.  The  Impartial  Inquirer  — (on  the  Non-intercourse  and  Flo- 
rida questions.)  1811. 

12.  Mr.  Madison’s  War — by  a New  England  Farmer.  1812. 

13.  Perpetual  War  the  policy  of  Mr.  Madison.  1812. 

14.  The  Road  to  Peace,  Commerce,  Wealth  and  Happiness — 
by  an  old  Farmer.  1812. 
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15.  Examination  of  Mr.  Dexter’s  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 1814. 

16.  Review  of  a Treatise  on  Expatriation  by  George  Hay,  Esq. 
1814. 

17.  Gov.  Strong’s  Calumniator  Reproved.  1814. 

18.  Remarks  on  the  Controversy  between  Dr.  Morse  and  Miss 
Adams.  1814. 

19.  Are  you  a Christian  or  a Calvinist  ? 18f5. 

20.  An  Inquiry  into  the  right  to  change  the  Ecclesiastical  Con- 
stitution of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  Massachusetts.  1816. 

21.  Review  of  Warden’s  Letter  from  St.  Helena.  1817. 

22.  Remarks  on  the  Memorial  of  the  Officers  of  Harvard  College. 
1824. 

23.  Further  Remarks  on  the  same.  1824. 

24.  The  Rights  of  the  Congregational  Parishes  of  Massachusetts. 
1827. 

25.  The  Recent  Attempt  to  defeat  the  constitutional  provisions 
in  favor  of  Religious  Freedom,  considered  in  reference  to  the  Trust 
Conveyances  of  Hanover  Street  Church.  1828.  . 


